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This chart shows how our population 
is growing. The number of people is in- 
creasing at an average rate of more than 
6,000 persons a day, 250 persons every 
hour, and persons every minute. 


This is a NET increase. 


The projection of population to 
1975 is the medium-estimate of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, made in 1950. At the 
present rate of increase, the U. S. pop- 
ulation would exceed 200 million persons 
by 1975. 


At the bottom of the chart, the 38 
million increase in population over 1950 
is represented by the populous Northeast-— 
ern States. This increase could also be 


represented by the last Census count of 
people in: 


8 Midwest States -- Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Minnesota. 


18 Western States -- Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri. 


All the Southern States -- Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma; and Kansaso 
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This sketch illustrates what the in- 
crease in population means in terms of 
food. 


It means another plate tobe filled. 
This plate will have to be filled three 
times a day, 365 days a year. 


We are getting more consumers of 
food. We are not getting more producers 
of food. The number of people on farms 
has been declining steadily, and the 
trend is stall down. 


Our present farm production is not 
enough to fill the 5th plate if we are 
to eat only as well as we eat now, and 
take care Of necessary exports, too. 


How much more meat, milk, and eggs 
will be needed to supply the oncoming 
population with about the same amounts 
as we have had in recent years? 


The next fewcharts tell this story. 
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This chart shows how much more of 
the "red meats" will be needed to supply 
190 million people with about the same 
amount as each person has been eating. 


The increase does not take into ac- 
count any improvement in meat diet, or 
how much more meat people would eat if 
they had it and could afford it. 


To produce the additional 54 billion 
pounds needed wouldrequire annual slaugh- 
ter of 10 million more cattle and calves, 
20 million more hogs, and 3 1/3 million 
more sheep and lambs. 


To support this volume of slaughter 
would require 100 million head of cattle, 
yearly pig crops of 121 million, and an 
increase insSheep numbers from 30 million 
to 38 million. 


More hogs, cattle andsheep will re- 
quire more feed. This increased produc- 
tion will require that more attention be 
given to forage, grass, and feed grains. 
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This chart shows how much more milk will 
be needed to supply 190 million people with as 
much as there is for each person nowo 


Wé have been producing approximately a 
uart of milk a day for each person. This 
quart of milk must provide for all the cheese, 
butter, ice cream, and other dairy products, 
as well as milk for drinking and cooking. 


To give 190 million people asmuch milk as 
each person has now, production would have to 
be increased to about 7/0 billion quarts. The 
largest amount we have ever produced was a 
little less than 60 billion quarts. 


To produce this much milk we would need: 
Either 6 million more milk cows, or an addi- 
tional 1,323 pounds (615 quarts) each year 
from each cow. 


Actually, the increase will have to come 
from both sources: Some increase in number 
of cows andsome increase inproduction per cowe 


Again, this means we must have more im- 
proved hay and pasture lands, and better man- 
agement of our forage crops. 
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This chart shows how many more eggs 
will be needed to supply 190 million people 
with as many as there are for each person 
NOWe 


We have been producing close to 395 
eges a year for each person. To feed 190 
million people this number of eggs annual- 
ly, production would have to be increased 
by 14.7 billion eggs or about 1% billion 
dozen. 


This production would require either 
87 million more layers, or an increase in 
the rate of lay of about 3 eggs per hen -- 
from 167 eggs a year in1950 to 210 a year. 
Rate of lay has gone up rapidly in recent 
years. : 


As in the case of milk, the increase 
probably will have to come from two sources 
-- from a somewhat larger laying flock and 
an increase in production per hen. 


Again, wewill need more feed, grains, 
and protein. 
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This chart is a summary of how much 
more milk, meat, and eggs will be needed 
if all of us eat as well in 1975 as we 
are eating now. 


The increases inproduction needed by 
1975 represent approximately one-fourth 
of the amounts wewere producing in 1950. 
They do not, however, allow for any im- 
provement in diet. 


In other words, forevery four pounds 
of meat, four quarts of milk, and for ev- 
ery four eggs we have been producing, we 
will need another pound, another quart, 
or another egg to supply the 5th person 
at the table by 1975. 


We hope that all of us can eat bet- 


ter too. To provide an adequate diet for 


all of us now would require more of the 
health-giving foods than we are produc= 
inge 
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This chart snows how rapidly farm 
production has gone up in recent years. 
It also shows how much more production 
Wall be needed” to supply 190 .million 
people by 1975 with about our present 


level of use. 


In the years before 1936, total farm 
production was neither very much above 
nor very much below the 1935-39 average, 
excep Lore the drought period. 


After 1936, total production started 
a fasieclimo, ha tiume sa poak« ime 19/19) 
In 1950, total production was 38 percent 
above the average line. It was 1 per- 
cent above average again in 1951. 


The yearly rate of increase required 
from 1950 to 1975 is practically the same 
als wae yweehalhy icawe Ot aMCrease OIC Wine 
last 5 years. 1952 production goals call 
for 9 percent more than the prewar (1935- 
39) average, or nearly as much as the 
1960 "normal" requirement shown on the’ 
charte 


We are producing at record levels 
now. But if we are to supply 38 million 
more people as well as we are supvlied 
now, production will have to move on up 
apeieast. aemiann above M050. =alne =im= 


crease of one-fifth makes allowance for 
some additional cropland coming into 
food production during the period. 
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A number of studies show that about 100 
million more acres of cropland, or its equiva— 
lent, would be required in 1975 to supply each 
person with as much as we have had in recent 
years -- if all the additional production had 
to come from new land. 


For nearly 00 years we have been able to 
take care of the increase inpopulation by mov- 
ing west and opening up new land. GELS) SLES TAO 
longer possibile’. 


Only a fraction of the total increase in 
production that will be needed can come from 
opening up new land. Most of the additional 
production must come from "building up" pre- 
sent acres -- through a vertical increase rath- 
er than a horizontal increase. 


Since 1920 the decline inhorses and mules 
has released 65 million acres for the produc— 
tion of food instead of feed. Horse and mule 
numbers are now down to less than 7 million 
head. Not much further decline in numbers is 
possible. Not much additional land for pro- 
duction of food canbe expected from this sources 
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The top chart shows yields ‘per acre 
for the last 25 years compared with the 
1935-39 averages 


The bottom chart shows production 
per unit of livestock for the last 25 


years compared with the 1935-39 average. 


The total acreage in cropland has 
changed little since World WarlI. Yields 
of major crops fluctuated only moderately 
from the average for the first 35 years 
of this century. Then yields went up rap- 
idly after 1936. 


Conservation farming has contributed 
to this increase. Many other things have 
also helped: Improved crop varieties, 
much greater use of lime and fertilizers, 


better control of pests, development of 
weed killers, the increase and improve- 
ment infarm machinery, expansion of elec-= 
tricity to rural areas, and so on. 


In the case of livestock, the number 
of breeding units has increased. Conser= 
vation and improvement in grasslands have 
contributed. Better breeds, better for- 
age, higher rates of grain feeding, more 
adequate watering facilities, improved 
pest control -- all have helped to in- 
crease animal production. 


In the case of both crops and live- 
stock, amore favorable level of farm 
prices, and credit at reasonable rates 
have contributed to the rapid building 
up of production in recent years. 
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Many people take their food for granted be- 
cause it's always available at the grocery store, 
or delivered at the door. 


There's an old saying that it takes three 
generations to make a farm. Many years of hard, 
intelligent work, research, education, practical 
farming experience, and a huge capital investment 
stand back of the high level of production we have 
today. 


Present day farming requires a large invest- 
ment in land, machinery, electrical equipment, 
lavestock, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals, and so 
on. Present-day farming can rely on no one thing 
for success. 


Agriculture must be supported by continued 
research to meet changing problems, adequate mod- 
ern tools and facilities for production, credit 
at reasonable rates, anda fair level of prices 
to sustain an abundant production. 


Conservation systems of management for soils, 
water and woodland resources are essential -- both 
to obtain the necessary production now andto build 
up productive capacity tomeet continually expand- 
ing needs. 
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This chart shows how much the use 
of lime spread through the Agricultural 
Conservation Program increases production 
in one year. The information is based 


on a study made in 1951 by soils scien- 


tists of the Department of Agriculture 
and State experiment stations. 


The study makes it possible for the 
first time to express the value of a ton 
of lime in terms of actual production on 
a regional or national basis. 


The data shown on the chart are for 
only the eastern half of the United States 
-- the humid area where most of the lime 
is used. 


Within the 
of lime 


area shown on the map, 


I ton was responsible for an 


om 


average of an additional );/5ths of a ton 
of hay or pasture forage in one year. 


Soil scientists consider this a con- 
servative estimate of the contribution of 
lime. Good legume crops are an essential 
for soil improvement. Alfalfa and clover 
won't grow successfully on soils defici- 
ent in calcium. Lime corrects this con- 
dition andhelps to make possible produc-— 
tion of high-quality legume crops. 


The figures at the bottom of the 
chart do not take into acoount the im- 
provement in quality of forage due to use 
of lime. They represent the contribution 
toward increased production fromlime for 
one year only. The response from lime is 
practically as great in the second and 


third year as in the first year, 
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production inone year from the phosphate 
‘Spread through the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion program. This information also is 
based on the report by soils scientists 
indicating average response of crops to 
fertilizers and lime. 


Three million tons of phosphate ma- 
terials (2Opercent Po05 equivalent) were 
spread through the ACP in 1949 for soil- 
conserving purposes. Participating farm- 
ers paid for more than half the cost out 


of their own pockets. 


Before 1936, very little phosphate 
was used onpasture, hay, and cover crops. 
Such fertilizer as was used went almost 
Clivanelly, On cash= Crops. Research had 
long shown that the use of phosphate on 
hay andpasture increased yields, as well 
as improved the quality of the forage. 
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Im UO35, Alsou: 120,000 wus or 20 
percent superphosphate were used on hay, 
pasture, and cover crops under the ACP. 


From this small beginning, the use 
of phosphate for soil-building purposes 
cillimbed- “vo more: than 3) miliaon tons ain 
1950. In addition, such uses through 
commercial sales is increasing. 


Annual use of phosphate on soil- 
building and soil-conserving crops still 
needs to be increased three times over 
the PueSsehy > smMlEslOn WvONS ayicatemac— 
Cording Vos soil Scienuilsivs. 


However, there isa shortage of sul- 
fur used to break down the phosphate rock. 


Any big increase inthe use of phos- 
phate will have to be postponed until 
greater supplies are available. 
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This chart illustrates how grass- 
lands can be built up "vertically." The 
value assigned to an improved pasture 
over an unimproved pasture is supplied by 
crop and livestock specialists. 


Only in recent years have we begun 
to recognize grass -—- hay and pasture -- 
as one of our important crops. Meeting 
future food requirements for meat: and 
milk will depend mainly onincreasing and 
improving the supply of forage. 


Hay and pasture supply nearly half 
of the total feed forall livestock. More 
tian 60 percent of the feed for dairy 
cattle comes from hay and pasture. Grass 


supplies nearly three-fourths of the feed 
tor eer Ceol, -ehol GO) jpeiceiagy ext ware 
heed tor sheeprand goaus. 


W. M. Myers, Director of Field Crops 
Research, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, says: 


Uithenes ane =almost. a= sbilkl vom acres 
of permanent grasslands in the United 
States, and most are unimproved. HExper- 
iments and farmer experience show that 
production from much of this land can be 
doubiledvortrebled by hertilizatvonke re— 


seeding to adapted grasses and legumes, 


and management practices toinsure great-— 
est production and use." 
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This chart gives a conservative esti- 
Mave of the aherease in production from 
turning under a good green manure crop. 
In many areas the increase resulting from 
WALLS JOC wWLOCS IS frSEerwere, Growing leg- 
umes is the way farmers produce some of 
their own nitrogen fertilizer. 


Dre Emi Irwog, soils seientist “av 
the University of Wisconsin, writing in 
the 1917 Yearbook of Agriculture, said: 


Wiha Wade ieiMiOsS Airs Owe CSwsiay ewiwes 
© dleingl wWiews eiS,, aba seowiael  ialoumloeies,, 
35,000 tons of nitrogen + * * . How can 
the farmer draw upon this tremendous and 
inexhaustible supply of nitrogen? 


"He can do so by growing legumes 
which, when properly inoculated and grown 
on land well supplied with lime and min- 
eral nutrients, have the power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen that they can then 
use for the synthesis of their own pro- 
teins, and pass onfor use by other plants 
as well as animals." 
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Experiments have consistently dem- 
onstrated that soil moisture and soil 
fertility must go hand in hand for the 
most effective production. Higher yields 
which result from improved soil and crop 
practices require adequate moisture. 


There are real opportunities for 
making more efficient use of the rain- 
water that falls on the land. In the 
humid area east of the Mississippi we are 


losing about a third of the annual rain- 
all through runoff. 


The Soil Conservation Service found 
in Indiana that the Soil, not given con- 
Servation treatment lost 12.6 percent of 


the rainfall during the growing season, 
Runoff after conservation treatment a- 


mounted to only 5.1 percent. Conservation 
farming saved 7s percent more of the rain- 
fall during the growing season. 


Farming on the contour, stripcrop-— 
ping, and terracing canreduce water run- 
off and erosion losses, andincrease crop 
yields on millions of acres of sloping 
land. 


Drainage, on the other hand, removes 
excess water so that crops can reach peak 
growth. The Soil Conservation service has 
done an outstanding job of directing public 
attention to the need for such practices, 
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Tne Nation is receiving a far great-— 
er return from the western rangeland than 
it did 20 years ago. These two charts 
show the improvement in beef production 


-- due largely to improvement in quality 
and supply of feed, an increase in the 
limited water supply and better distri- 
bution of water, and better management 
of range and livestock. 


Conservation programs have played 
an important part in this increased pro- 
duction from western rangelands. 


Bighty-seven cows on the western 
range today are doing the job that it took 
100 cows to do 20 to 25 years ago. Every 
100 cows in the western range States are 
now producing 8 more calves than in the 
1920-30 period. 


Hach cow on the western range is 
now producing 69 pounds more live-weight 
beef per year than during the 1928-30 
period, an increase of 1h.) percent. 
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Seldom can the goal of conservation and 
high productivity be achieved by a single prac- 
tice. The greatest value from conservation 
practices to both the farmer and the public re- 
sults when they are used in combination. 


Greatest benefits also are realized when 
the services of all agencies and groups can be 
used in combination. The Agricultural Conser- 


vation Program recognizes this fundamental. 


In the program for this year ACP assist-—- 
ance is based on: the practices most needed on 
each farm. Working toward accomplishment of a 


specific conservation plan is encouraged. 


Farmers who have worked out definite con- 
servation plans with the help of SCS or some 
other agency are being encouraged to make full 
use of those plans, fitting in ACP assistance 
where it will do the most good. 


Farmers who may have no specific conser- 
vation plan now are being encouraged to develop 
one, uSing the services and facilities of all 
agencies available. 
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The estimates of needed increases in produc-— 
tion shown in the preceding charts are conserva-— 
tive. Mobilization for defense itself increases 
the rate of food consumption. Special military 
needs must be met during the emergency period. 


This Nation's huge industrial machine is 
leaning more and more on agriculture as a source 


for raw materials. Soybeans, for example, are 


the raw material for more than 00 manufactured 
products. 


The population is growing at the most rapid 
rate in this century. 


Nutritional standards are for a large part 
of our population still too low for good health. 
Recent surveys show that to meet the minimum 
dietary standards established by the National 
Research Council, O percent of the families need 
more calcium supplied by milk; 20 percent need 
more vitamin C and some of the B vitamins sup- 
plied by fruits and vegetables; and 10 percent 
need more protein and iron supplied by meat and 


eggs. 


To meet these minimum standards would re- 
quire still greater increases in production than 
the amounts shown in the preceding charts. 
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The total number of acres from which crops 
are harvested has remained fairly constant since 
1920, except for a few bad years. 


In 1920 there were approximately 3% of these 
acres for each person in the United States. Now 


there are only about 25 acres for each person. 


This acreage corresponds roughly to the curb- 
to-curb area of a standard city block. Two and a 
quarter acres are about the same size as the city 
blocks inold Alexandria, Va., which George Wash- 
ington helped to lay out. 


The decrease inthe number of harvested crop 
acres for each person is due to the rapid rise 
in population. With the population still rising, 
the number of crop acres for each person can be 
expected to decline further. 


The production from the 24 acres of harvested 
cropland now available for each person must be 
shared, in part, with other nations. The United 
States and Canada comprise one of the four large 
food-producing areas still outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. Some of our production is needed to help 
friendly nations abroad. 
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"On many farms soil fertility is 


still on the down grade. On our most 
productive lands in the Midwest and the 
Great Plains, for example, exploitive 
systems of farming have been followed on 
most farms since the very beginning of 
American agriculture. 


"The inherent productivity of the 
soil has declined continuously, and is 
still going down. Gains from programs 


for soil conservation and from increased 


use of chemical fertilizer have not off- 
set losses from soil deterioration. 


"Reversing the downward trend in 
soil productivity would give another sharp 


rise in crop production. Herein lies one 
of our greatest opportunities for expand- 
ing the capacity of American agriculture 
to produce. 


"The job we face is one of bringing 
the majority of the land now in use — 
both naturally fertile and infertile soils 
-- to a high level of economic production 
on a sustained basis. 


"We need to offset soil deterioration 
generally, andonmany soils go even fur- 
ther -- build them up tohigher levels of 
productivity."--Robert M. Salter, one of 
the Nation's leading soils scientists, now 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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WEVE TALKED ABOUT ONLY THE NENT 25 YEARS 
CONSERVATION PROGRAMS MUST LOOK MUCH FARTHER AHEAD. 
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